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This pap^ describes the product itm' of thre^' . 
30-^second prpsocial television spots ^and the evaluation of the 
effects of* these spots on child;:en*s behavior. The psychological 
process^ of observational learning was used to conceptualize the way ^ 
tej.eyisibii viewing influences children •& behavior^ the three stages 
'of observational learning (exposure, acquisition, and acceptance) 
served as guides for th^ production and evaluation phases of this 
project. 'Five major principles were followed in planni.ng the content 
for these sports: (1) the same theme was presen$:ed ^in .all ^.thre'e^ spots, 
(2) , situati6ns were chosen to. optimize immediate ^reco'gnition and 
understanding by child viewers, (3) physical .^act'ign was emphasized, - 
(4) verbal statements were used to complement action and e^l^plicatB '\ 
both the conflict and solution, and (5) tlie positive consequences • of 
the behavi^or. to fee modeled' was accentuated.."^ The rationale and^ 
re§,earch evidence^' tp, .siJppott the use of each\of the:ge principles was , 
given. The spots w^re' evaluated for the attraction they held for 
youngsters (exposure)', the clarity with which they co-nveyed the 
intended message' (acquisition)^ and the overt chauges they produced 
in attitudes and behavior (acceptanc^e) . It Wcis concluded that the 
approach described in .this paper was a .viable model for the 
production and evaluation of the* whole range of television ^ 
programming for child/rgn. (JHB) ^ . ' 
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Throughout -moftt of this„ century- there has been increased 
concern over the impact of th© mass media as an agent of 
socializ.atiox^ that, supplants, in part, the influence of ^ the 
family, school, and church; Focusing first on children's 
literature and then on the motion picture (Bogart, 1972?, . 
Macc^by, 1964), interest shifted, in the 1950s to the medium 
of television^ which was expanding at an almost, unbelievable 
pace. It was apparent thkt television, unlike the ijovies, 
wotird be available to children day arid night with the simple 
turn of the dial, ^,And visual-audio^ display — with the great 
variety of stimulation that it "might pre sen t» ---was thought: 
especially compelling to the human being. . Call? for programming 
that would fulfill the hope for the' medium -as a positive 

instrument in society, be^an almost immediate lye Although 

if " . ' ■ ( . >i- -> ' . " .<< 

JjJ. thev Sometimes were' answered, t^leyision frequently lacked 

the, overall qu^^lity that \f as h<?ped for and from the beglnnihg 

contained a high inSidence of a^^^^esisive and viplerit- adtion,,/ 

■ , , ' ■ » . . ' ■ . 

Suqh dontent quickly attracted ^ the attention o^ educators, 
^ ■■' ■ ' ' /■ -J 

paren,ts, and researchers from various disciplines. An urgent 

need was felt to investigate the possible^ detriinental effects . 
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of violent programming, and this effort ' cqnsum|d sizable 
time and resources. Little effort was Expended, on ^he other 
h^nd /fin. delineating positive soS^ial content or the influence 
that tfie medium might have in inculcating, socially desirable 
behaviors and 'attitudes': As a result, relatiyely little is 

" known -today about this very important aspect o% the medium. 
It is interesting' to note in' pa^ihg, a more general 
reason, too. fojf the lack of knowledge in? the arek. Overall, 
man's Inclination to do good has not captured the curiosity . 
of researchers to the extent that hhs his penchant to do evil. 
Thus, emphasis largely has 'been placed on what should not be 
done r.ather than on what should be done (Maccoby, 19.68). ■ 
Only in Ijhe last decade or So has a.^subtle change occurred, 

• bringing, with it better understanding of the "development and . 
elicitatipn of' positive behaviors (e^g,, Wispe, 1972). 
Although all the factors underlying^his shift are not clear, 

■ one might suspect that in viewing a troubled woiMd/ researchers 
turned "toward a more direct examination of the^, alternatives 
to antisocial; -aggressiveXand violent strategies of human \ 

interaction. V , . . 

Our own work over th^ last few years concerning the influence 
df entertainment television on ,children^has focused primarily on^ 
trying to find out more about the me(Jium and positive social 
behayior. ' We have ex^ined whether, how much, and what 'kind of 
positive examples Are presented^ to children — and how they might 
•affect the young (e,g/,^prafkin, Liebert & Poulos, 1975),. Miong 
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specific projects has been a eollabbrative effort to design 
brief 'television messages for children that #e believe _^ • 
serves tije two-fold purpose of both presenting beneficial 
le^spna and deraonstrating the value of CollajDoration between 
child researchers and those involved in the prqduction of 

\ prjogramming* In painting a picture of this project, we woul'd 
fcf irs^t. like to brief ly describe our overall framework. 

^ Conceptualizing Media Inf luences ; . Olpservatiohal Leaj^ning ! 
Ah analysis of the effects of exposure to television 
entertainment can be approached from different vantage 
points, but we belie'\)'e the most useful stairting point i's v;?ith 

" ; the basic theoretical concept of observational learning. 
Observational learning involves those changes brought .about 

J in. one per^son^s (the observer's ) behavior as a result of 
. exposure to the actions . Qf otheafs (the models) either directly^ 

. or symbolically through^ books, films, television, and the^ ; 

- ' ■ . . ' • ^ ^ . • ' , 

lijce. That children learn much about the world observa- 

tionally need hardly be argued; from the adult's point of 

viewf. perhaps one of the most pndearing characteristics of the 

young is l^hat they watph and imitate us, Ift the laboratory, 

the .process of observational learning has been demonstrated 

' for, many different behaviors = — for example, the. adquisa^tion 

of language' (eig,, Bandura and' Harris, 1967- Liebert^ Odom, , 

^"Hillr and Huff, 1969), ©f general .rules ( Zimmerman and 

Rosenthal,^ 1974)^ and of social behaviors such as sharing 

{ Bryan and London, 1970; Poulos, and Liebert, 1972), 
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The three' stages of observational leasning 
. 'How exactly does observational learning take place? We 
conceptualize the process as involving thrfee major stages 
. (cf, Liebert, 1972, 1973) : exposure , acquisition, and acceptance. 

For obser^ationajL learning to occur the observer must 
..^first'be exg^osed' to the specific acts or modeling cues embodied 
in someone else' s bejhiavior/ True expo^re ; obviously involves . 
an° active element; the^^ child must attend to the model'^s action ; 
in the partipular setting. 

' Exposure to behavioral! exampl^e^do^s not, hox/ever, .> 
assure learning, ^ The oBserver may simply fail to comprehend 
or process what is^ being shown. ' Then too ^ modeling cues 
iSay be misunderstood «- in which; case something is learriedrbut exactly 
> \diat might ^dry frorh child to ch43*€l in idiosyncratic ways, 
' J^ftTten we discuss what is being learned, x^e are talking about 
acqusition, the^ second stage of observational learning. The ^ 
study of acquisition pr.ocesses, including comprehension, 
'interpretation, affd Storage, has begun tc^ enjoy a central 
role in the work of researchers concerned with the larger 
phenomena of observational learning^ and it is an im^rtant 
okW to the ^of ten remarkably complex and sometimes subtle 
effects of television. • f ' 

The third and final stage of observational learning is 
acceptance; does a child, having been expoJ5ed to modeling cues 
and having ^^xtrac ted information from thejn, now accept and 
assimilate the distilled content as a guide for her or his 
own subsequent actions? 



Acceptance, of course, can take many form^. The simplest 
(and perhaps least coimnon) manifestation of acceptance is 
to directly imitate or copy "v;hat one has seen or, obv^rsely, 

to explicitly avoid performing a particular modeled behavior 

V " * ■ ^' 

(that IS, direct counter-imitation} • . The far more likely 

and complicated acceptance effects whidh occur in observa-^ 

tional learning Involve generalizations' on *^ conceptual * dimen- 

sions as well as. concrete physiaaXVones, • Thi^t is^ j^e^ f ind 

imitation or counter-imitation along bifoad classes of behavio:^ 

that are related to the original modeled situationo 

tj 

Planning the Prosocial Spots 

// ■' • 
. ■ ■ •5 

The project that we are describing today began when the 
communications branch of ^a large Protestant denomination,- 
the Uhited Jlethodist .Church, approached us with the question: ' 
VJhat positive steps can- be taken to improve children's 
televisiQn? After considerable dii^cussion^ it became 
cleat that production of actual television jfare for broad- 

L • 

cast use vras ideal Here we could involve the research team 

• * ° ' * 

m a product Which would be seen on ,th^ commercial airx'^ave.% 

the^ suGces^ of which i^rould demon.^trate that prosocial tele- 
vision could b@ effective and that the researcher did indeed 
have something useful to contribute to the broadcaster. The 
general plan \dalled for our assuming considerable responsibility 
in dnoiding the oxnot nnfcujfa of! the programming and kn ^vnlu- 
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ating it during production. • Script 'writing-, shooting of the 
scenes,, and the technical aspects were carried out primarily 
h(/ production people, witfiTour consultation • 

o ♦ • 

We elected to mak^ 30'-^ second public service announce- 

ments ---^ brief coinmercial--l ike spots, a certain number 'of, 

x^hich broadcasters are obliged to aire* We envisioned each 

spot presenting an interpersonal conf.iict that could 

bu;^ do<^ not Vesul€ in aggression and/or violence ^ — 

Instead7 the television peer models were ^ to act in a eoop,era-- 

tive way that deads to a solution satisfactory to /a3,l pa^tie'.^» 

■ ♦ ' •= 

This theme, that trowblespme interactions dan be satisfactoril 

settled by positive meanS',^ was chdsen/because it £s inherent 
• <p ■ 

xn^much human interacti^on throughout the lifespan* 

major principles and their transudation e In ^asigni"% 

* • ' , '''' 

these short messages, we drex^r on many concepts. Soma of 

the decisions made can be singled out as particularly eentral\ 

For example: ' ' _ " 

The same basic theme i£ presen.ted in all ,of the spots 
Much basic research on observa-Hional learning suggests that 

even quite ^young children can abstraat\ underlying principles * 

' / " \- ^ 

from the behavior of others, and then apply these prindiples 
in new ^nd diverse situations (eeg., Liebert and Swenson, 
1971? 2imme:f:man and Rosenthal, 1974). Thus, the suaaassful 
practice of cooperation was to be presented in all . 3 stories,. 
Varying, acrosf situations, settings, and models « "^X^^ this^wayi 
generalization was built in rather than xtterely hoped for. 



2.^ Situations were chosen, so as to optimi ze iimnediate . 

. reQognition and understanding by /phi Id viewers ^ We' reasoned 

tlh^t ^uch presentations are^ likely to capture and -hold att^ntio^ 

and a:ee likely to facilitate learning., (cf. Lesser 1970) e 
> * 

Establishing relevancy iramediato.ly is also important because. 
30 seconds is inadequate for a gradual setting of. the confliGto 

0 

' ^ 5* to emphasis was placed ' on physical action > There 
was complete agreement .that action is one o? .the important 
elements in capturing the young child's attention. We ^had 
seen this in our ovm work analyzing attention to televis^ion 

Jj^rogr.qiiraning'^, and reports from researchers invblved v/ith ^ 

... ' _ ■ . . - ^' - 

Sesame street concur 'with the finding. For eKpoaure as brief • 

ag^ 30 Bee©2id^|, wa reasoned that it migjlit be particularly 

critical t© capture attention ^ in the beginning ^ and so all " 

of the spots start v/ith relatively high action. 

4 . Verbal statetaents are .used to complement action . an^ 

explicate both the conf li&t > gnd solu tion. Labeling the 
positive behavior to x^hich viewers' are beipg exposed has 
been shown repeatedly t© facilitate both learning and general*- 
i^ation of the 'lesson -{eeg.^ Liabart and Allan^ IBfil f tiieb^rt^ 

Hanratty and Hille. 1969) « ' . . 'v.; 

C " * • ' 

5. The positive consequence of the modeled' behavior is 

accentuated. An eno'rtiGUS number^, of e^spsriments havi5_^ now 

* 

shown that aeoaptanca of a model's bahavi©r is greaiily faaili^^ 
tated when positive outcomes result^ "that is^ whosi vicarious 
reward is part of -the' ob.^arvational learnisng @^2p©rianea« 
Thus^j^i^i all of the ^pots cooperation .leads to obvioae 

u ■ {.-3 

satisfaction for the pe'er a-xemplarse ^'hey ar© smiling |, % 
enjoying their games, or satisfied ^/ith tii'eir w^k, 

t ' , ,) u 0 ■■ " 



■ ■ Using these and -other guidelines, several poten^al . 
storylines- were conceptualized, scripted / and put into story- 
board- form. The sWyboards thus' cs^eated -provided a basis 
. _for reconunending the filming of tvra of the spots and for com- 
plefc'aly rejecting one of them; A more appealing script was 
^ritten fon the third spot, "and the three, ^pots were^ J:hen- 
pro'duced in a relatively finished form such , that evaluation 
. could bfegin, " • ■ •!? ' U ' . 

gvaluatincf the Spots , _ . . . . 

■ \^ ' • . , ' \ ^ ■ 

Strategy. Evaluation of diCldren^* 's reactions to. 

television • programs designed for , them has been ^ the exception 
rather ^ than ^ the rule. Series pilbts, which yield *a measure 
of a program's appeal be SEore 'a la^g^ -commitment is made, ° 
are pften aired for adult shows, bui rarely f or childreii • s 
tl'i^fc'^rt, Neale, & Davidson, 1973). Testing, of course, ^ 
lies at the heairt of our work, , - . 

oar research effort specifically involves three ' 
se|.arate prongs /that follow directly from our theoretical 
model of observational learniago We evaluate the spots for " 
the attraction they hold for youngsters (exposure), the clarity 
with which they convey the intended message (acquisition),, ^ 
and overt' changes, they produce in attitudes or behavior (ae!C©p-= 
taa©©) e Within this f ram©work our strategy ■ involves testing 
©.ach promising spot ide^ in a rough film version and ' al^i^ring 
'it-; according ^to the results ©£ this first', fomjativ© reliear^ 
then WQ re-teat to sgq if th'© alfcemfeions , have been ©ffeetive^ 



k fiwal^ version Is produced only' afjier c^ll test results aW 
sata,sfactory4 Tfte origxnal spots have fared dif ferent^^Dally 
through ^thl^ prcicediire but/the success ot the strategy^ can be 



illustrated by describing .the resrearch on The Swing , a spot 
that was t^xsiz aired on network television, in May, 1974, and 

has j^ince ^appeare^d on all three ma j^r networks and niunerbu^ 

independent stations, • 

x 'ghe ' Sv;lng op^ns with a boy and girl, apprbximately 8' to 

10 years of age, running across a field to reach a swing oh 

a playground andl beginning to sISruggle over it, each" claim- . 

ing firs.t rights. After a moment during wMch battle seems' ^ 

.inevitable, one of the youngsters produces. the insight "that 

they should t^ke turns and,' significantly /for the example, 



suggests that the other phild g1i first. The last seconds 
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show each of the children taking her or hi& turn, joyfully 
swinging through the air' with the help of • tKa other, ^n the 
backgrbland an adult is pushing a , youngs tisr on a»ioth©r sv/ing, 
providing a slightly different' example of positive social 

behavior, c " " . • 

' Overall researeH on this sp©t involved initial tests of 

attention, comprehension, ,^^d aecsptance slight revisions 
to increase dramatic and esthetic appeal and then findl 
-tests of attention and comprehension. I will /aessribe ^hat 



we consider our major evalua'lions, 

f Exposure^ self-control led attention. The Swing's 
poweir tb hold attention was undertaken by inviting 4- to 
9-year-bld boys and girls (our target audience) to watch regular 
television entertainment programming in our laboratorye ^ 
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The material viewed was-^altere^slightly so as to be inter- 

i xuptetit^by The Swing and commercial spots that we had selected/ 

control for possible artifacts^ half or the children 

v;atched one show and half another,* the location of The Swing 

within each aiso v/as systdi^tically rotated. 

While the .children /Mtched television^ a conceale<^' - 

' "■ * ■ ^' 

videotape caiTiera was used to monitor and record their f^ices, 

and this information was multiplexed with the material the 

children actually -watched' to produce a split«screen recording. 

Thereafter^, pairs of trained cibsarvers separately but simul- 

tftaneously rated ,the amount of attention that each^^child gav© 

, to any bit of programming p as s'hovm on the vide© ^eoordi 

These data allowed us to , make a direct comparison of The 

^ " K / / . - ' « ?' ^ 

\ Swing t^ith two other spots for product commercials. Our 

«^ 

results showed" that The 'Swing more effectively captured 
the attention ©f the full range of children for 'whom it 
wajf intended? it is not simp iy that the othef vtwo spots 
were watched less ' (although on the average they were) but 
I rather that - probably unknotm to their creatorp the 

i ■ • c-^.^i ■ - ' ' ' 

\ other spots successfully reached only a sub-group 

of their intended audience « . (Sa© Figure 1>^ The proB©,a|4l 
Sx^Txnq, in contrast, not only dxd--not turn children away but 

^ appeared to interest them uniformly V7hen presented in the . 
way in which it would appear on broadcast television, aqainst 
the background of entertainment shows and product eommaroialSe 
Acquisition » Tha purpose of evaluating acquisition 

• simply is to a^scertain that children do indeed understand the 

• . , ^ 

lel3spn being presented « Our measure consisted of showing 



ERsLC '^ ^hQ Swing 6n a television monitor to 4^- to 9-year-old children 
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and interviewing them -about-... its content,-- St^^vma n^Q^sma^i^ 
£rom o^r point of view^- that 'tho ' specif ia iatfcir»g- ©f tl^ib 
as wall^ as the primary xmBsatgOj^ be uaderstooS® , ^©nmjBtm^^B 
•tiius "were asked' tovcit© the sribst importaiat^ ^hi/ng ab©mfe" ttiQ 

story^ the, location and activity d©picted^ the actual ©oi^ifiliofe^ 
and fehe resolution of the, problem. '.Overall compr©li©^si©i^ 
averaged ^3% with a ran^e of ^-^SS to 10 S% for /the various cpeo-^ 
tiohflu Figure 2 ehows th& average. parcQsit @f aorreofe a^m-j^^^ETB 
fox"^- ec^ch question .ag^ked. It also shoves the avbrag© ^©mp^^h^nwk©'S^ 
"f or ^ anot^^ar potential spot (56% overall ^ Tin ggp^ ha9^Q&. 
this q^altaation ^^re recomrAended a re«shootiag ©£.c tli© .gp©to 
!l?he .conroersial sp.ot in Pigura^ 2j is a children's food ps^©- ""'""^ 
dn(6fc coranercial that, like /our spots; contains ' .a^ storyli^ii© ^ 
overall..- compreh^ii'si©n;wai3 67.%. These. latter results provifiG , 
striking evident© for"' the .need for adequate evaluati©Ki ©f 
uMerstahding by youngsters of even the v^ry' ohort mOGoagoo 
that are presented on telavision. 
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Acceptance . To ©valuat© the effects ©f Tlm.'Birh 
^ , behavior, boy^ and girls fi-ofti the second and fourth f2?adQrj 
a public school wore given th@ . ©pporfeunifcy t@ viev? twieo 
° . .^^^Qcutiv©ly either gh e Sv/ing or ©n© of t\fo ehildroa^s mm&QTS-- 
ciala. , They then plaj^ed' a gama Ln which they eouM oani ' 
, points - ihsosrelerto win a prize'; the larger th© tmmhmis @f 
points, th^ batter tha prize,' I'hQ.gasT.© was designea s@ fe4i\afe 
■ eooparation Jould faoilitata both children ^a'^nin<^ pbiafeoo 
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The choice was 'tlius to eooperat© " f ©jr mutual benefit ^or 
."fight it but" to assure one.'s om positive outcome, a 
Choice not unlike the on|' ,faeed by ^the ess/rtplarg. in The Swin^. 

The me^n number of seconds; of c36operation/and competition 
. was calculated for children who saw The Swing and for those 
who saw the coihrnesrcialsg (See Figure 3)'. -Vc^ Swing group' 
cooperated for an ay^ rage- of 151 seconds and ^competed', for 
an average of 146 ;^ecpnds; youngsters whc had viewed commer- 
cials cooperated for 89 seconds and competed for 207 seconds, 
on the. average. Watch:vng The Swing clearly made .cooperation 
a more likely outcome,". ° " 

A Final Comment ' " ' ' 

lining the idehtical model and strategy, we are now 
testing arjothex version of the .spot mentioned earlier (Tia 
Can .„Alley) , as well as a completely -new third spot. This ' 
report, then, is a process rept>rt. rather than 'a definitive 
stateme^i>^t. tfverall, though, we belipve that the framework 
that we have adopted^ is leading to "yaluajale' information abouP 
the , effectiveness of .the spots, and that it is a viable " 
model for the prpductlon and evaluation the t^rhole range of 
television parbgramming for children, ' 
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